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The saint and the Lord 
Take unto the same task. 



—Guru Granth, V, 867. 




spirits. By their gifts of intuition and illumination they have 
brought forth insights which have given human life sensi- 
tivity as well as meaning. They are humanity's benefactors 
as have been the scientists, philosophers and artists. In 
moments of utter harmony and undifferentiation, they stood 
face to face with Reality and saw things in their pure naked- 
ness and subtlety. Thus they discovered truths which lay 
beyond the reach of thought and sense-perceptions : thus 
they widened the limits of man's knowledge and experience. 
This is what humankind owes to the Vedic rishis, Upani- 
sadic seers, Bodhisattvas, Christian mystics, Muslim sufis 



and the Sikh saints. 

Alt religious expression at its deepest level is lyrical. 
Mystical intimations validate practical values of love, holi- 
ness, humility, ekatadrishti (oneness of vision seeing no 
otherness), tolerance, disregard of worldly advancement, 
surrender of ego and resignation. These are the principles 



their faith or directly imbibed from the masters and by their 
pious, self-abasing ways; the latter by the warmth and imme- 
diacy of their numinous experience and by their heightened 
and perceptive consciousness. Both have protested against 



been brought to the cross. Yet they exemplify in then- 
lives the highest virtues of religion — that is, when the 
spiritual quest does not assume in the hands of the feeble- 
minded baroque and esoteric forms. 

This Punjabi University series will include brief essays 
on the lives of saints and mystics from various religious 
traditions such as Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, Muslim and 
Sikh. A significant point is the common focus of their 



transcending barriers of time, country, race, and culture. 
The inspiration for this project came from Sardar Kirpal 
Singh Narang, the Vice-Chancellor of the University. Ack- 
nowledgements are made to him for his consistent interest 
in it. I must also express my indebtedness to my colleagues 



in the Department of Religious Studies who have 






in its implementation in a variety of ways. 



Guru Gobind Singh Bhavan 
Punjabi University, Patiala 
September 30, 1970 
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In a monthly magazine of standing it was stated recently 
that Mansur was "stoned to death." 

Here is a brief story of this most remarkable man in hu- 
man history, who was not "stoned to death," but subjected 
to unspeakably inhuman cruelties for the crime of having 
longed for a vision of God. 

Islamic mysticism, called Sufism, has been variously 
traced to Christianity, Manichaeism, Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Parseeism, But Muslim mystics have always claimed, 
particularly after Mansur al-Hallaj was put to a cruel death, 
that Sufism is based on the Koran and Hadith only, and 
has no borrowings from extra- Islamic sources. 

The Koran is often allegorical with a mystical touch. 
It defines Muslims in these words : "Those who believe 

have given them." (II.2). 

As to the Unseen, it says that it is your own soul : 
We are more nigh unto man than his own jugular vein. (L.15). 

Again, the essential nature of the Unseen is described as 
light : 

God is the Light of the Heaven and Earth. (XXIV.35). 

1 



This doctrine is reiterated in the Sikh Scripture as : sab 
main jot jot hai soi. 

Of these verses Sufis have developed pantheistic views 
about the reality behind all creation. 

In support of the authenticity of the Hadith, they quote 
the following verse of the Koran : 

■ 

As we have sent a prophet to you from among younwlves, who 
reads our verses to you, purifies you, teaches you the Book and 
Wisdom, and (also) teaches you what you did not know before. 
(11.146). 

The history of Muslim mysticism, called Sufism, begins 
with Bayizid who died in A.D. 909. After him came Junayd, 
a native of Baghdad. About him not many stories are 
told though he was more revered than any other Sufi of his 
age. Describing his own mystical experiences, he once 
wrote that "it is like a continual burning, a continual shak- 
ing of the foundations, a continual emptiness in which noth- 
ing familiar is seen, unimaginable and unbearable in its 
fierce onslaught." 

This description of the onset of mystical experiences has 
its parallels in the Guru Granth at more than one place, and 
in the yoga texts the description of the arising of the kunda- 
lini power provides a corroboration of this process whereby 
the Utile ego of the individual breaks through its shell of 
self-centredness to unite with the universal Self. 

About A.D. 880 there came to his school in Baghdad a 
young scholar with inclinations towards mysticism and it 
was at once noted that he was extremely handsome, wore 
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two jihbas and seemed to be lost in his dreams. When he 



This young man was Mughith al-Husayn bin Mansur 
bin Muhammad al-Baidawi al-Hallaj (A.D. 858-922) who 
was the grandson of a Persian follower of Zarathustra, 
and the son of a wool-carder, i.e. al-Hallaj. He was bom 
at al-Tur near al-Baida, in the province of Fars, and the 
name of his grandfather was Sahabi abu Aiyub. After stay- 
ing under the tutorship of Junayd for six years, al-Haltag 
left for a pilgrimage to Mecca where he spent full six years 
in the shadow of the inner sanctuary of this central holy 
place of Islam, the Kaaba. Throughout this long period of 
half a dozen years he never moved except for calls of nature* 
ritual prayers and circumambulations of the Kaaba. He 
never slept but sometimes dozed and was altogether obli- 
vious to the inclemencies of the trying weather of Arabia. 
Then he broke meditation and wandered through Iraq, 
Persia, Gujarat and Kashmir down to India and later to "the 
periphery of China which today We call Aksai Chin, the 
vast bleak area conquered by the Sikhs in 1842 and made a 
part of the sovereign Punjab of the Sarkar Khalsa and which 
is now occupied by China and thus excluded from the terri- 
tories of the Union of India. In India he came in contact 
with teachers of Yoga from whom he learnt secrets of the 
tantra practices. There is no doubt that he acquired many 
supernatural powers called siddhis, through his yogic dis- 
cipline in India. 
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Oa his own testimony, he saw the famous "rope trick" 
performed by a woman, a magic feat the secrets of which 
have altogether disappeared from the living traditions of 



made in the following manner : 

The magician, after a preliminary prologue to provide 
a context for the magical trick, would throw the end of a 
rope into the sky in open daylight, and before the public 
gathering. This rope would advance into the sky till its 
end vanished from sight and thus it would stay taut. At 
this stage the magician's assistant would ride up into the 
sky with the aid of this rope under the pretext of taking 



of which would be duly audible to the gathering down below. 
Then, from out of the blue, severed limbs, bleeding and gory, 
of this human ascended up in the sky would fall to the 
ground one by one to the horror of onlookers. These 



who would put them under a basket. After a few incan- 
tations, this basket would be opened up and, to the relief 
of everybody, the person hacked to pieces only a few mom- 



under this basket. 

This is the "rope trick" which al-Hallaj saw in India 
with his own eyes, performed by a woman at the close of the 
ninth century, and this trick was also seen by Emperor Jehan- 
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cords of any testimony about, or witness having seen, this 
magic trick. 

On return from India to Baghdad, one day, while walking 
in the town streets, al-Hallaj casually plucked up an apple 
from nowhere, to the great surprise of his companions, 
and said that it was from a tree in Paradise. Though the 
writer of these lines has not himself witnessed it, he has 
it on credible evidence that there are people even today 
in India who are adapted in the siddhi of producing objects 
of wish from nowhere in broad daylight and before the 
eyes of the audience. In the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali this 
is mentioned (111.45) as one of the eight siddhis a yogi may 
acquire, through appropriate concentration, the power 
"to create all things wished for, the power to bring about 
everything." This particular apple produced by al-Hallaj 
was full of maggot holes which al-Hallaj explained as cor- 
ruption produced in transit from the Mansion of Eternity 
to the House of Decay, from the divyaloka to the mrityu- 
loka, as the Hindu yogi would say. 

When the remarkable character of this man became noted 
by many serious-minded persons, it would usually happen 
that there were one or two scribes in bis entourage when he 
strolled about in the streets of Baghdad. One day a scribe 
took down the following words uttered by him in an ecstasy 




O, hide me from the face of God! God has ravished mc from 
myself and will not give me back to myself and so I cannot praise 
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Him. I am fearful of being abandoned by Him. 
For, God made men out of simple charity and if He shines 
before men and sometimes wears a veil before men it is always 
so that men may be helped and if He did not shine all would 
deny His existence and if He did not veil Himself all would be 



And that is why he changes one to the other. As for me, there is 
no longer any veil, not so much as a wink between me and God! 
And now is the time of my peace when my humanity will perish 
in His Divinity, my body consumed in the raging flames of His 
Omnipotence — and then there will be no trace of me on earth, 
no relic of me, no face, no word. 1 

When lie became 50 years old he went into the mosque 
of al-Mansur and made enquiries about his friend whose 
name became eternally associated with his own name. This 
was Shibli, a Turkish nobleman and a famous poet. It 
is this Shibli who, when al-Hallaj was, before his execution, 
being paraded through the streets of Baghdad for public 
disapprobation and chastisement, threw a flower at him ins- 
tead of a stone as the Royal orders demanded, and at the 
impact of which flower al-Hallaj wept copiously on the 
ground that Shibli at least should have known the spiritual 
secret and status of al-Hallaj and should not have hit him 
even with a flower. 




Louis Massignon, at-Hallaj-Martyre Mystique de'l Islam, Paris, 1922, 
p. 11-123. 
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the memory of the public — Shibli ne phul mora Mansur 
ro pukara—'tbs flower of Shibli" has become a synonym for 
an act particularly unbearable when emanating from quar- 
ters who ought to have known better. 

On coming before Shibli, al-Hallaj simply announced, 
"anal-Haq." 

It is this pronouncement which ultimately became the 
legal justification for his cruel execution and this pronounce- 
ment has been invariably interpreted in Muslim circles 
as a claim, by al-Hallaj, to Godhead. It was certainly a 
most serious crime, according to Muslim theology, the 
highest blasphemy, for a man, a t reature and servant of 
God, to claim equality and identity with God. But a calmer 
and a more discerning interpretation and understanding of 
this pronouncement makes it clear that al-Hallaj was merely 
reiterating in Arabic the mahavak of the Upanisad : aham 
brahamn. It does not amount to a claim of man being the 
equal of and wholly identical with God. It merely asserts 
that the fundamental essence of man is one with that of 
God. But advaita was not a well understood or tolerated 
doctrine in the orthodox Islam of those times, or ever. 

Thus, al-Hallaj was accused of being a charlatan by the 
Mu'tazila sect, and excommunicated by a fatwa of Zahi- 
riya sect. 

At this time, when al-Hallaj made this fatal pronounce- 
ment, Shibli was surrounded by many of his disciples and 
thus this supposed blasphemy of al-Hallaj became widely 
known. But he fearlessly went about and wandered in 
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the streets of Baghdad, for, the Queen Shaghab, the mother 
of the Caliph al-Muktadir and of the Vazier, Hamid, 
'the latter had al-Hallaj executed after a seven-month 
trial on a fatwa approved by Kadi Abu Umar of the Maliki 
sect), favoured and revered him. Many other high officials 
of the Court of the Caliph also held him in high estimation. 

At this stage, his meditations led him into the conviction 
that it was necessary for him "to die unto God." It is 
the same truth which is repeated in the Sikh Scripture and 
has become a part of the Sikh history as a necessary pre- 
condition of a successful initiation into the path of true 
Sikhism : jiwatian mar rahie. 

This insight into the heart of true initiation was inter- 
preted by al-Hallaj literally when he tried to spell out to 
himself his intuitional knowledge, on the sophisticated and 
reflective level of his mind. He came to believe that it was 
necessary for him to offer himself as a sacrifice, following 
the example of Jesus, so that he might thus enter into the 
Godhead at a moment of the highest ecstasy. Firm in 
this belief he entered, one day, the mosque of al-Mansur and 
addressed the people gathered there as follows : 

God has made my blood lawful unto you. Therefore, kill me. 

When he was asked by a bystander as to why they should 
kill him, he replied: 

So thai I may have peace and so that you may attain the status 
of the soldiers for the faith, al-ghazi, and I, that of a martyr, 



shahid. 
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But no one desired to 
in the mosque. 

The desire to kill him, however, was not altogether want- 
ing in the realm of the Caliph. 

A sect called Hambahtes were the most fanatical 
citizens of the Caliph. They were the followers of the 
fundamentalist teacher, Ahmad ibn Hambal (780-855). 
This Hambal regarded the doctrine of Itihad, identification 

was this Hambal who, for the first time, collected the sayings 
of Prophet Muhammad, called Hadith, which ever since has 
formed one of the valid and ultimate sources of Muslim 
jurisprudence. 



immediate entry into the Godhead at a moment of mental 
single-pointedness which al-Hallaj had in mind when he 
called upon the worshippers at the Mosque of al-Mansur 
to kill him, with the almost similar technique enunciated 
by the Sikh martyr, Baba Gurbaksh Singh (d. 1763), who 
explained it to the Sikhs at Damdamah Sahib (Punjab), 
that the genocide campaign of Ahmad Shah Abdali against 
the Sikhs could be halted through miraculous intervention of 



minded ecstasy, which would take him directly to the pre- 
sence of Guru Gobind Singh on High, so as to enable him 
to beseech Divine intervention in favour of the Khalsa. 8 
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A careful study of the last years of the state of faith of 



astrian origin. He exulted, in Persian manner, in love with 
fire and flame, seeing in it a symbol of all life as a continu- 
al "dancing unto God." He made a model of the Kaaba, 
to walk around it, at his own residence and he declared that 
it was as good as the original for purposes of circumambu- 
lations. He frequently spoke of Mount Sinai, where Moses 
vanished into the Light of God, as a holier place than Mecca 
itself. He was moving inevitably towards his own prog- 
nostication of his destiny when "God's finger would be 
stained with the lover's blood." 
One of his compositions declares: 
The perfume of Thy coming suffices to make me despise all 
creations and Hell is nothing to the fire within me when Thou 
desertest me. Forgive others, do not forgive me. 

There are contemporary records to show that when he 
spoke about his desire to die he did not refer to a single 
motive; he suggested many motives as though his senses, 



a single, all-consuming desire : 

Kill me my zealous friends, for my 

death is a coming into life, 

My life is dying and death and 

my death is an awakening. 

My greatest Gift, the Gift of 

gifts, is an annihilation of my being. 9 

* Uocein Mansur Hallaj, Dlwan, tr : Louis Massigoon, Paris,, 1955 (Edi- 
tion des Cahiers da Sud), p.27. 
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Again, 




. . .And 

Shall be transmuted into air, fire, power, -water. 

To be sown by the seedsman into the dried soil, 

And let the dancing girls pour wine and water on my fields. 

I come to 1 




were passed for 
Mansur al-Hallaj escaped to Susa. 

For three years he wandered about incognito but in 
A.D. 911 the police pounced upon him and brought him 




being charge-sheeted. But soon after, "the good 
Vazier" celebrated in the Arabian Nights, Ali ibn Musa, by 
name, enquired into charges brought by Hambalites against 
the accused and the Vazier found that the crime of blas- 



him as a heretic and a charlatan. He ordered to have his 
beard cut off, to have him beaten with the flat of the sword 
and to have him exposed for four days on the pillory and 
then to keep him in prison in chains till further orders. 

These punishments were duly carried out, but, in prison, 
he was treated with respect. A special building was erect- 
ed for him as an outhouse of the prison enclosure, with 
a gate leading to a courtyard where he could preach to the 



* fbid, p. 27. 
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prisoners. The walls of the new house were covered with 




residence of a nobleman or a grandee and he was allowed 
to receive visitors and to keep servants. In this state he 
remained in prison for two years when Caliph al-Muktadir 
seemed to be dying of a fever. Mansur al-Hallaj was 
brought to the palace and lodged in a room adjacent to 
that of the Caliph. The Queen Mother visited him fre- 
quently and from his lips learnt the secrets of transmigra- 
tion and divine incarnation, hulul, avtarvad i the incarnation 
of God in human form. A host of other visitors came to 
marvel or to listen to his low-toned quiet sermons which he 
preached with downcast eyes and sitting cross-legged, 
Hindu-fashion, on the floor. He was sometimes seen to 
swell out until he filled the whole room. This miraculous 
power is a siddhi referred to in the texts "on Yoga as mahima. 
At other times, a handkerchief dropped by him walked back 
to his sleeves, an extra-psychic power called parakinesis. 
He was able to foretell future and knew of the secrets of 
the past and present, i.e., he was a trikal-darsi in the 
technical language of the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali (III. 16). 

He acquired fabulous reputation and was greatly vene- 
rated and his fame spread far and wide during this period 
and he was regarded by thousands the Imami-makhafi, i.e., 
the Hidden Lord of the Age. 



In Shi'ite Islam there is the doctrine of the Imami-makhafi 
which postulates the presence of the spiritual viceregent of 
Hadrat Ah, the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, 
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in a hidden form, in. every age and for ever, to watch over 
the interests of the Islamic community and to provide 

' needed. 

his Vazier, Hamid, and Munis, the Greek 
eunuch, who had risen to the exalted position of the Com- 
mander of the Army, entertained grave fears of the growing 
power and agitation of the Hambalites, who were threaten- 

ly, at the end of a feast given in honour of Munis, the 
drunken Caliph was persuaded to sign the order of 
execution of Mansur al-Hallaj. 



duly communicated to al-Hallaj in his prison and the day 
following was fixed for his execution. This was Tuesday, 
the 24th of the lunar month of dulkada. 
On the night before his execution, al-Hallaj went through 

prostrations in the direction of Mecca. Afterwards, he 
became silent. Thus he sat for quite a long time and some- 
one present heard him say, "Illusion, all this is illusion." 

a look of despair on his face, as though he felt that his sacri- 
fice was to be in vain, but towards dawn he bounded to his 
feet and shouted, "al-Haq, al-Haq" ("the Truth, the Truth"), 
ut on his turban, donned his jibba cloak, stretched out 



talked with God. 
He spoke of the 



and of how his 
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mortal body has! bean fashioned in the shining image of 
God and bow at last be was being tested in the furnace of 
his desire. He rendered thanks to God for having been 
permitted to utter the sacred words "al-Haq" by which he 
entered Creation. "Safely," he said, "I who am Thine 
incense shall rise again." And then he went to speak in 
extempore verse: 

I cry to God : Sorrow over Thy witness who now departs into 
the Beyond to welcome the Witness of Eternity. 

I cry to God ! Sorrow over (he hearts bedewed in vain with 
the waters oT revelation and the ocean of Wisdom. 

I cry to God : Sorrow over the Word which is loA-and whose 
meaning is void in the mind. 

I cry to God : Sorrow over Thy love and for the goodness Of 
Thy servants whose hearts were continually ready to obey : For 
all have crossed away beyond the deserts leaving no footprints 
nor watering places. And the abandoned herd runs behind 
blinder than the beasts, blinder than a flock of sheep. 5 




At this stage the personal servant of al-Hallaj, Ibrahim, 
asked for a keepsake as a sacred memento to remind him 
of the holy man after his death. He cryptically answered, 
"1 give you yourself." 

When tbe sun rose in the morning, all his bitterness against 
the "blind beasts" was gone and he went laughing and 
cneerruJXy to tne execution-ground, near the new prison on 




Dlwm, Op.-eit., p!H. 
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the right bank of the Tigris, opposite the Bab al-Tak 
gate, a place in close proximity to the Guru Nanafc 
memorial platform, marking the halting spot of the Guru 
when he visited Baghdad in A.D. 1 520. One of the multi- 
tude following the condemned man to the execution- 
ground asked him why he was laughing and his answer 
was : "From the caresses of infinite Beauty." 

When he saw the gibbet, he laughed still louder and went 
on laughing. 

To some people near him, in the huge crowd present in 
the execution-ground, he announced calmly : "I shall return 
in thirty days." 

Standing underneath the gibbet he spied his friend, Shibli, 
and from him he borrowed the prayer-rug and performed 
the offices of those about to be executed. Then, he said 
very calmly : 

Those who adore Thee, O God, have assembled here to kill 
me oul of their love for Thee so that they may come closer unto 
Thee. Forgive them, O Lord! It Thou hadst revealed to them 
what Thou hast revealed to me, they would not have done what 
they have done, and if Thou hadst concealed from me what Thou 
hast concealed from them I should not have suffered tribulations. 
Power and glory urito Thee in whatsoever Thou wil'st.* 

Such was his last prayer on earth and it is decidedly the 
most beautiful he ever uttered, and, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful ever uttered by a believer. 

• Massignon, at-Hattoj, p. 1.303. * 
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A moment later he rose to face the executioner who dealt 
him a heavy blow between his eyes with an iron mace which 
smashed his forehead skull and caused the blood stream out 
of his nose, Shibli shrieked and tore off his clothes and 
fell into a swoon and the crowd howled, "The wild 
beasts !" 

To begin with, his skull was smashed ; then he was severely 
scourged with barbed iron chains. In the midst of this 
punishment he calmly spoke to the executioner : "My friend, 
I have good tidings for thee, relax a little and listen." But 
the executioner, fearing that al-Hallaj might bewitch him 
by uttering some magical incantation, continued scourging. 

This lasted for quite a while till al-Hallaj was physically 
exhausted and fainted. Then his hands and feet were cut 
with a sword and his body was roped to the gibbet and 
coal tar was applied to his bleeding stumps to prevent him 
from bleeding to death, so that his agony be prolonged and 
made as severe as possible. 



All these cruelties were over by the time the sun had risen 
about the length of one rope. One might say it was about 
11 a.m. by this time. 




not a cry, and heaving not a sigh, and saying not a word. 
It was observed that his face was calm and ruddy. 



When the sun was well down, a messenger came from the 
Caliph giving permission for his head to be struck off, 
but one of the officers present said that it was already too 
jate and that execution was not permissible after sunset. 
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Thus, it was decided that the final act should wait until the 
next morning. 

At sunrise, the next day, March 26th of the year 922, al- 
Hallaj was lifted, barely conscious, from the gibbet and 
deposited on a leather mat which was already spread for the 
purpose a few feet away. Someone heard him moan : 



"All I have longed for. . .the vision of God. . * 



At this moment the sword of the executioner descended 
to strike off his head. The body was, thereafter, rolled up 
in a strip of reed matting, soaked in naptha. It was then 
set to fire on the spot. 



dad and the ashes were taken up to a minaret of a : 



mosque and were scattered to the winds. 

But this was not the last of Mansur al-Hailaj. The 
Caliph remembered him for the curse that lay upon him and 
Baghdad too remembered him as it slowly moved into 
the shadows of decay to lose its status as imperial capital. 
Munis also remembered him when he was to die only a few 
years later in the palace prison, charged with treason, and 
ending his lite with his throat held over the gutters of the 
prison while it was slit with a razor. 

The Queen Mother kept the balmed head of the saint in 
the palace treasury. 

The Sufis wrote about him endlessly and Mevlana Rumi 
celebrated him in his poems. The towering Muslim philo- 
sophers, al-Ghazali and lbrc al-Arabi wrote about him at 




length giving expositions of his sayings and maxims as if he 






High to provide guidance to mankind. Foremost thinkers 
and intellectuals of Islam throughout the ages, Tusi, 
Shustri, Amili, Ibn Akila, Saiyid Murtada, Razi, Ibn 




Said, Harawi, Abd al-Kadir Gilani, Attar, Ibn al-Arabi, 
Abd al-Karim DjiU, to mention only a few, have exten- 
sively written and commented upon him. In far-off 1 
Bengal, Java and Ottoman Turkey, people 
in his hp&our. 

Among European scholars different verdicts have been 
passed upon him. Herbelot thinks him to be secretly a 
Christian; Rejeske accuses him of blasphemy; Kremex 

he was a 




Brown is persuaded that he was an able and 
dangerous intriguer; Halaladi argues that he endeavoured 
to bring dogma into harmony with Greek philosophy on a 
i of mystic experience and that, in this, he was a precur- 




Such was this man who once wrote: "If the sun should 
rise at night, the dawn of hearts will have no setting." This 
is reminiscent of the description of a perfected yogi in the 
%ita : ya nisa sarvahhutana tassyam jagriti samyami 
(That which is the pitch dark night of the world of 
phenomena in that is awakened the perfected yogi.) 

The doctrines perfected in his name by his followers, 
al-Hallajia, held that in ceremonial Islam, fikh, all the five 
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could be replaced by other works. In Metaphysics, God's 
transcendence (tanzih) was interpreted as Divine Spirit above 
the limits of Creation, somewhat analogous to the reference 
in the Purusasukta of the Pig vedd 2 to the uncreated three- 
fourths of the Purusa, (X.90.3). It is with this uncreated 
Divine Spirit that the perfected Sufi becomes united, thus 
becoming a personal witness of God 7 whence the saying, 
anal-Hag, "I am the Creative Truth." 

Although, the idjma, the consensus of the Islamic juris- 
consuls have condemned him, the popular devotion has 
canonized him, and Sufis have made him their martyr par 
excellence. 

Of his works there remain the Kitab al-Tawasin, 26 quafc- 

tragments in prose as well 
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